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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR THE THREE HUNDRED-BED HOSPITAL 

By Alice Shepard Gilman, R.N. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

That nursing has become a profession is a firmly established fact, 
and with such a status, it must needs consider some of the problems 
due to the traditions of nursing history, such as the twelve-hour day in 
schools of nursing, which are not entirely in keeping with the obliga- 
tions of a profession. The problem which I am about to discuss is 
how to introduce an eight-hour day into our schools. 

There is to my mind no argument against the eight-hour day, if 
it can be adjusted in such a manner as not to cause discomfort to the 
patient and a large expense to the hospital in the form of a greatly 
increased personnel. We have learned through the recent experi- 
ments of efficiency experts and also through our improved system of 
organization, that shorter hours increase the amount of work and 
improve its quality. There is no reason to suppose that the amount 
of staying power is greater in the individual in the nursing profession 
than in any other sort of work which calls for an equal amount of 
mental application, plus supreme, physical effort. 

There is no university on earth that taxes its students, both 
mentally and physically, as does the modern school of nursing, with 
continual application from seven in the morning until seven at night, 
with two hours off duty during the day. These must be spent in the 
class room or in preparing lessons for the next day. No college ex- 
pects its students to attend more than five classes each day, and 
usually but four ; time is allowed, also, for recreation, out-door exercise 
and rest. 

The hospital must realize, first of all, that if it maintains a 
school of nursing, it must assume the responsibility that any teaching 
center does, which houses an educational institution. Unless that is 
a firmly understood fact in the minds of the members of hospital 
boards, they will not be able to see the necessity of adjusting condi- 
tions to meet the demands which scientific expansion is fast forcing 
upon us. 

The modern school of nursing has created a curriculum which 
enables the graduate to meet the demands which science and society 
are putting forth in all branches of the service. This curriculum is 
not acquired or assimilated over night, but represents hours of study 
and constant application in a practical form, not for six months, but 
for three years, and three hundred and sixty-five days of each year, 
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with the exception of two weeks of vacation. The hospital is not like 
the ordinary college which closes its doors at sundown, but must be 
kept at the same height of efficiency for twenty-four hours of the day. 
Nurses are always on duty, an unnatural existence, trying even to 
those who have had long experience and adjustment to night duty, to 
say nothing of the young nurse who is absolutely unaccustomed to 
her surroundings and the trying circumstances which her training 
entails. 

It is not even human to expect these young women to remain on 
duty for twelve hours at night with no relief and often with a cold 
supper when, during the day, we feel we must make an effort to allow 
two hours off duty. It seems to me that if any one should have relief it 
is the night nurse, and she has never been considered. Some schools 
have arranged an eight-hour day with no thought of the hours at 
night. It is undoubtedly a very good beginning but far from an ideal, 
as it is only taking care of half the situation. 

The following schedule is at present in operation in a three 
hundred-bed hospital: 

Time Slip 



Ward __ . 


Date 


Head Nurse, 


Miss S No. patients, 28 


Nurses. 


Hours on Duty. Class Hours. 


Miss Smith 


7 to 9 and 12.30 to 7 4 to 5 


Miss Clark 


7 to 10 and 12.30 to 4 and 5 to 7 4 to 5 


Miss Gray 


7 to 2 and 5.30 to 7 3 to 5 


Miss Green 


7 to 12.30 and 4 to 7 


Miss Black 


7 to 10 and 1.30 to 7 


Miss Brown 


7 to 3 



Night Nurse, Miss Jones, 7 to 7 

This schedule allows three hours off duty and one-half hour for 
each meal, which equals an eight-hour day. Once each week every 
nurse has one free period from 3 to 7, or four hours, and on Sunday 
four hours are given off-duty instead of three, thus making the 54- 
hour week for day nurses, as beside an 84-hour week for night nurses. 

An adjustment of this plan can very easily be made in the fol- 
lowing manner. This hospital has a daily average of 250 patients and 
a school of 125 students, or one student to every two patients. The 
special departments, as operating rooms, out-patient department, and 
social service, together with the diet kitchen, decreases the number of 
nurses for the ward to a ratio of about one to three for private 
patients, and one to four or one to five for ward patients. Thus a 
ward of twenty-eight patients carries six nurses during the day and 
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one nurse at night unless there are many very ill, then a second nurse 
goes on. The wards, by an adjustment of time, can decrease the 
hours for night nurses to eight, with practically no difficulty, by having 
one of the regular nurses come on at 2.30 in the afternoon, remaining 
until 11 at night, when the regular night nurse would come on from 
11 to 7. If class comes in the afternoon for this nurse, she could 
come on one hour earlier. On the private floors it would be necessary 
to add one nurse, having five instead of four for every fourteen 
patients, and working out the same time adjustment otherwise. 

The question of suppers will be brought forward at this point, 
but by serving the midnight meal at 10.30 it is possible to have a well- 
cooked hot supper served in the dining room before the nurses go on 
duty, in place of the mediaeval basket lunch. This provides for those 
going off duty without discommoding the ward or the nursing service, 
at an increased cost of maintaining a night cook. 

This adjustment can be carried on through all special depart- 
ments with no increase in personnel for wards, and on private floors 
by one nurse to every fourteen rooms. 

When hospitals are willing to consider such a plan, we shall cease 
to hear the wail for student nurses throughout the country because 
the kind of young women with whom we aspire to fill our schools are 
not willing to submit to the mediaeval time schedule of twelve-hour 
duty when every other profession and even the trades are showing 
greater consideration for conserving human energy than do we. 



In an address to the employees of the War Department at Washington, Major 
William J. Mayo said: 

"Cancer is an abnormal growth of tissue within the body. Certain cells in the 
embryonic stage fail to develop and perform their nomal functions, and the multi- 
plication of these useless cells form the tumor. What causes the cells to be 
checked in their normal development is not yet known, although there are several 
plausible theories. But the predisposing conditions which lead to this abnormal 
growth are known, and may be controlled. 

"Thus cancer nearly always forms in some lesion upon the body, such as a 
wart, a mole, a bruised or infected spot. This lesion becomes irritated, and the 
growth of abnormal cells begins. 

"The age of the individual plays an important part in susceptibility to cancer; 
for the common form of cancer is essentially a disease of later life, when some of 
the tissues have become weakened. 



